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numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


IS the Journal of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. J. R. Bond, reviewing 1927 tells 
us that its crop-yields have proved to be not 
very different from the 10-year averages—a 
better result than was at one time expected. 
Corn yields, in fact, are actually above the 
average. Quality, however, leaves much to be 
desired; profit has been curtailed by the ex- 
pense of additional labour in harvesting, and 
the wet land has deteriorated both in cleanli- 
ness and in physical condition. It seems that 
deterioration of grassland where drainage is 
defective is occasioning many inquiries to be 
made concerning the practicability of mole 
draining. An interesting topic touched on 
by Mr, Bond is the increased use of tractors 
which he has observed, in a recent visit, in 
certain arable districts of Germany. These 
are taking the place of steam tackle. Still, 


an English arable farmer, who accompanied | 


Mr. Bond, expressed the conviction that the 
steam tackle engine had possibilities which 
have not been sufficiently worked out; and 
that the requisite power could be concentrated 
in an engine of less than half the weight of 
the ordinary ploughing unit, and would, with 
adoption of the latest principles of boiler con- 
struction and engine design, furnish all that 
the farmer wanted whether for cable plough- 
ing or for direct haulage work. In Germany 
they are showing preference for the cater- 
pillar type of tractor, having overcome the 
difficulty of the expensive repairing or renew- 
ing of the track. 

The most interesting notes on foreign agri- 
culture ave, however, those supplied by Mr. 
H. V. Taylor on the fruit and_ vegetable 
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growing of the Rhone valley. At Vienne the 
trees in the fruit plantations are set so closely 
that all the tillage work has to be done by 
hand, ‘‘ necessitating a steady daily toil from 
sunrise to sunset for the peasant and his 
family.’”’ It is mentioned that one planta- 
tion, owned by a merchant, was tilled by the 
paid labour of factory hands, who, to add to 
their earnings, after the normal eight hours 
in the factories, worked four more hours a day 
in the plantations. The growers do not sell 
their produce in distant markets, but turn it 
over to wholesale merchants, by whom it is 
graded, packed and exported. South of 
Vienne and Tain is described a_ valley of 
lucerne, wheat, and mangolds in which goats 
and oxen were grazing tethered. Tethering 
is necessary, because here are no hedges or 
fences and a stranger cannot discern where lie 
the boundaries of the respective farms. 
Southward again, about Avignon, there is 
the interesting system of irrigation, in some 
places conducted by water companies, but in 
others contrived and worked by the peasant 
himself. Here the north wind is so strong 
that plants often have to be provided with 
shelter, which takes the form now of long 
single rows of cypress trees, now of hedges of 
tall canes, which, for melons or tomatoes or 
aubergines, are raised to a height of 9ft. Thus 
the vegetable farms are split up by wind- 
breaks into very tiny fields. The growers, 
owning the land they till—mostly through 
inheritance—and being thus free from rent 
and charges, and providing the needful 
labour from within their family enjoy a 
happy lot, carrying on the business of cultiva- 
tion and marketing very much as their fathers 
did before them. 


HE January number of the Antiquaries’ 
Journal sets off with Mr. C, Leonard 
Woolley’s lavishly illustrated account of the 
Excavations at Ur during 1926-7, being the 
second portion of his report; the first portion 
appeared at p. 385 of vol. vii. His conclu- 
sions, as most of our readers probably know, 
point to a state of Sumerian civilization in 
3500 B.c. which implies a long antecedent 
period of ever higher development, and, while 
it contrasts with the contemporary barbarism 
of Egypt, throws the origin of the arts cen- 
turies deeper into pre-history than we have 
been wont to place it, as well as removing it 
from the Nile Valley. A very interesting 
paper, lavishly illustrated also, is that by 
Mr. W. L. Hildburgh, entitled ‘ Some unusual 
Medieval English Alabaster (‘arvings.’ The 
most beautiful—to judge by the photograph—- 
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is an Annunciation. This, as well as a' 
Crucifixion (a fine piece) and a Naming of St. | 
John Baptist, have an embattled heading to 
the table; the latter, or a similar table, has | 
been copied by a craftsman whose scheme the | 
embattled heading would not suit, and it is’ 
instructive to see how the man_ nevertheless | 
preserved the effect of it by inserting above | 
the curtains which enclose the scene a val- 
lance, with serrations of the same number as 
the crenellations of the original. One of these 
tables Mr. Hildeburgh believes to be unique, 
in that it includes, not two (as a few do) but, | 
three separate scenes: as the main scene a 
Resurrection, and above it the Appearances 
of Our Lord to His Mother and to St. Mary 
Magdalene. This representation of the 
former Appearance, again, Mr. Hildeburgh 
believes to be, in English work of this kind, 
unique. The Appearance to St. Mary Mag- 
dalene here, and in two other examples dealt 
with in the paper, follows the pattern which 
gives Our Lord a spade, as if He actually ap- 
peared in guise as a gardener, and one of them 
gives Him a hat, and shirt-like robe—indicat- | 
ing the garden by palings. In these figures, 
of the Magdalene she is shown holding a tress , 
or tresses of her long hair, a characteristic | 
English device, by which—principally—Mr. | 
Hildeburgh identifies a rather quaint and 
charming figure of a saint in a crown which 
had been taken for St. Barbara, and for. 
Spanish work, though the peculiar fastening | 
of the cloak, which may be observed in. 
several English instances, points to England. 
Another remarkable piece of carving is a head. 
of St. John Baptist. 


UR readers will find much to interest them 
if they take in hand the January number 

of Old-Time New England. First, there is a 
paper by Mr. Charles J. Cornelius about 
early American doorways. The designs of 
these are based on the Renaissance patterns 
used in seventeenth and eighteenth century 
England, but with differences arising not only 
in general, in America, but also from one 
locality to another and again from their 
execution in wood instead of stone. Several 
of the examples pictured are extremely pleas- 
ing. Our correspondent Dr. Henry C. Mercer 
contributes a long instalment, with eleven | 
excellent illustrations, of his work on ‘Ancient | 
Carpenters’ Tools’ dealing with awls and 
augers and boring bits. He makes the observ- 
ation that the larger bits used by the Roman 
carpenter resemble in their lanceolate tops 
the tops of the large auger and reamer bits’ 
of the modern pumpmaker and carpenter. A 
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view is given of ‘‘ Barking Church, Suffolk 
Co., England,’’ reinforcing a kindly appeal 
for aid in its restoration which is permitted to 
be made, an editorial note informs us, since 
the architect’s plans have been approved by 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 
N Jan. 16, at the American Art Galleries, 
New York (see The Times of Jan. 18), the 
sale was begun of a Kipling collection made 
by a British owner A copy of the ‘ Letters 


| of Marque’ (suppressed by Mr. Kipling, all 
' except four copies) was sold for $10,000—a 


record for the American market. A first edi- 
tion of ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ with an 
inscription (one of five extant copies of the 
first issue) fetched $5,000. 


Two H undred Years A go. 


From The London Journal, Saturday, 
January 20, 1727-8. 


On Monday laft his Excellency Horatio 
Walpole, Efq; His Majefty’s Ambaffador to 
the Court of France, landed at Dover, and 
arrived here on Tuefday in the Evening. 

The fame Day being the Anniverfary of 
the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth, the 


'Foundrefs of Weftminfter School, was held 


the Annual Meeting of Gentlemen educated 
there, when were prefent feveral Noblemen, 
and the greateft Appearance of Gentry that 


‘ever was feen on the like Occafion, who were 


diverted with fine Orations and Extempore 


_Epigrams; and when Dinner was over the 
Company adjourn’d to the College, where the 


King’s Scholars acted the Play of Phormio in 


Terence, with great Applaufe. 


. . . . . 


On Wednefday the 10th Inftant, Mr. Fenn, 
who hath the Care of Peter the Wild Boy, 
brought him to fee the Vicar of Hemelhem- 
fted, Hertfordfhire ; The Vicar hath a pretty 
good Painting of his late Majefty, after Sir 
Godfrey, which he took down, and waved to 
and fro before Peter’s Eyes, who looking 
upon the Picture very earneftly and with 


‘great Concern, cry’d out with a deep Sigh, 


King George! King George! and fnatching it 
into his Hands, kifs’d it feveral times with 
a great fhew of Affection. 


Deaths. On Sunday in the Afternoon died 
fuddenly Mr. Rowley, Mafter of Mechanicks 
to his Majefty, famous for his inventing that 
curious Machine the Orrery. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 


already done is not to be removed by simple 
forbearance. If some active and strong steps 
are not taken to impress on the belief of our 
| native subjects, civil as well as military, the 
conviction that our government holds in 
abhorrence the design which has been imputed 

' to them of overturning their religious faith, 
WARREN HASTINGS. | and imposing ours upon their consciences in 
iiiciin 21 | its stead, the consequences may prove fatal : 

(See ante p. 21). /not immediately perhaps, but in the event of 
Vv | the next war that we are engaged in. I sup- 


Daylesford ok, 24h May, 1807. | pose the business wil] be taken up by the new 


My dear Baber | 

I suffer so much from the least exposure to. 
the sun, that though I have bespoke a frank | 
purposely to write to you to day I amscarcely | 
able to avail myself of it. This indeed is the | 
principal cause of my having so long deferred | 
my acknowledgment of your most kind letter 
of so long a date past as the 6th of this’ 
month. Indeed I read it with an interest 
that would not suffer me to answer it in the 
midst of ordinary occupations, and yet less | 
with a mind enfeebled, as mine almost con- | 
tinually has been, and now is, by this) 
ungenial weather. | 

I cannot describe to you with what mixed | 
sensations of sorrow, admiration and pleasure | 
I dwelt on the affecting narrative of the 
sickness and aggravated calamity of your | 
dear daughter. No compensation can atone 
for such a loss as she has sustained; but to a 
heart so affectionate as yours, and to a spirit 
so pure, it must be a lasting source of reflec- 
tive consolation, that you have a_ child 
endowed with such powers of fortitude as 
yours derives from her piety, and the sense 
of that resignation which she owes to the 
will of God in all his dispensations. Such a 
habit of thinking will be a certain pledge for 
her strict observance of all the duties of life, 
and bind her to them not less by affection 
than by principle. 

TI do not know how other men are; but I 
feel my religious dependance more strongly 
confirmed by a single exemplification of the 
influence of true devotion in a well formed 
mind, than by all the sermons of the bishop 
of London. 

You have seen, in the paper which I sent 
to our friend Toone, the strong accordance of 
my opinion with yours on the character and 
causes of the late dreadful calamities in the 
Carnatic. — I cannot tell in what way that 
composition may be applied to use; but I 
wrote it with a hearty desire, and a concep- 
tion, that it might be of use. But of this I 
am confident, that the mischief that has been 


Parliament. I wish it may. Surely it will 
not be considered a state secret. Its publica- 
tion is the first thing essentially necessary. 
Let me hear from you again soon, and let 
me know what latest accounts you have 
received from Ireland. Adieu, my excellent 
friend. 
Y's ever 
WarREN HastTIncs. 
VI. 


Daylesford house 17th Dect. 1807. 
My most dear friend, 

I dare not answer your letter in any, other 
terms, than to thank you for it; and I would, 
if I could, offer more than the simple expres; 
sion of thanks, for your remembrance of me 
at such a time. 

I hear that you are at Cheltenham... A very 
respectable and common friend of ours gave 
me that information, and told me at the same 
time, that as you went there solely for retire- 
ment you should decliné the society of your 
dearest friends, until your mind had recov- 
ered a part of its lost tranquillity. — 

Mrs. Hastings and I are, I may say, alone, 
having only Mr. Anderson’s son with us 
during the temporary confinement of the wife 
of his preceptor, who is our neighbor: and 
we expect to be alone as long as we are per- 
mitted to continue in the country. We both 
think that this house could afford you all the 
advantages of retirement, without the incon- 
veniences of the plan which you have chosen 
for it, and with some gratification to us. — 
With some? — My mind is so feeble, that it 
cannot express its own purposes or sensa- 
tions; but I cannot lose the little time I have 
in corrections. — 

Here you may be as secluded from all 
society, even our own, as you can desire; and 
you will always know that you are near 
friends, to whom even that privation will 
afford a satisfaction, while it is necessary to 
your ease and peace of mind; and who will 
have a double pleasure in giving you their 
society, whenever you shall wish to have 
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recourse to it. To this proposal whatever 
your other objections may be, let not that of 
trouble be one. That would be injustice. At 
any rate write to me, and Jet me know how 
you are: but be not too precipitate in declin- 
ing our proposal. 

Too much accustomed as I have been to 
murmur at slight indispositions, I have been 
punished with a real illness. For some hours 
T suffered acute and unremitted pain; but I 
am now, and have been some days past, per- 
fectly free from it; and only experienced that 
diminishing languor which always attends. 
convalescence. A little of this I am sensible , 
of at this moment, more I think, in my mind 
than my body, and have more than once 
sought relief to both in the indulgence of a 
sick chair, since I began this letter. 

Mrs. Hastings mistaking a slight remain- 
ing lassitude for inability would have written 
to you in my stead. She has equally par- 
ticipated with me in your past sufferings, and 
is equally anxious to be able to contribute to 
their alleviation. This letter therefore is as_ 
much hers as mine almost, though my name 
only will be subscribed to it. 

May heaven bless yon, my valuable friend, | 
and prosper to their best effect the exertions | 
of your own fortitude. 

Warren Hastincs. 


To Edward Baber Esqr. Cheltenham. 
VIL. 
Daylesford house 31% Dect. | 
[1807]. 

I thank you heartily, my dearest friend, 
for your affectionate letter, and benevolent. 
wishes. You have forestalled a part of mine 
in the pleasing intelligence which you have | 
given me of the birth of a son to your daugh- 
ter, rendered a source of more than common | 
happiness by its proving the accomplishment | 
of his father’s wishes. It is so far more than | 
mine had suggested for you. May it be pro- | 
pitious, and be the forerunner of every other, 
domestic blessing to both parents, and may | 
you, my friend, live many years in social | 
comfort, health and the possession of all your | 
faculties to the last! I look upon my race as! 
nearly run. IT once wrote my own epitaph, | 
and willing to allot myself a full allowance, 
I assumed sixty as the round number of years 
which I was to live, and left a blank for the 
unit with which I might close the broken 
period. I have exceeded all that I could } ave 
imagined, and am now pacing on in my 75th 
year, and unless I can eke out five more, my 
epitaph will have cost me much labor of fancy 
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for nothing, as it will in any other event be 
too long by a foot in the capital verse, nor 
will it be possible to shorten it. In every 
other consideration 1 bear with the prolonga- 
tion of my age, and am happy that my 
friends bear with my infirmities, one of which 
I have been displaying with a witness in this 
letter. I am ashamed to have filled it with 
so much of myself. 

I did not think that I should ever feel 
a joy in Bonaparte’s successes but I do just 
now, and it is no impeachment of my 
patriotism. I rejoice that God has made him 
the avenger of the spoliation of Poland, and 
I am glad that he is employed at such a dis- 
tance, and on such a work, as will exempt 
our nation for some years to come from his 
machinations. I hope the news from the 
Carnatic, which seems to be of American 
importation, is of Amer®, fabrication also: 
yet it will not surprize me, if it proves true. 
I grieve to see every thing conducted in that 
quarter exactly as I wish it were not, and 
especially to see men appointed to the first 
offices there, not because they are fit for the 
offices, but because the offices are convenient 
for them. 

It is probable that T may run to town for 
a day or two, merely to see my friends, and 
look about me. I shall indulge myself in 
the hope of being able to persuade you to 
be the companion of my return. You will 
have much to see, and to admire. 

Mrs. Hastings, thank God, is well, and 


desires to be remembered to you with, all the 


kindness, and with the fervent wishes for 
your happiness that the season dictates, and 
which I can attest, she waits not for seasons 
to feel. 

I can venture to say the same for our other 
inmates, Charles and Mrs. Imhoff. 

Adieu, my friend. I beg you to present 
my best respects and good wishes to your 
sisters; and, if you had not promised it, I 
should have desired you to keep me alive in 
the memory of friend Osborne. Let me 
know, whether the trees are grown round the 
temple. You know that this is an essential 
property of the habitations of the Bramins, 
as it was of those of the Druids :— 

Nemora alta remotis — Incolitis lucis: As 
Lucan says, addressing the latter. 

My dear Friend 

T am ever with the truest affection 
[Warren Hastines. ] 
H. B. 
(To be continued.) 


Jay 
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PROVINCIAL BOOKSELLERS AND A XVII CENTURY MS. LIST OF 
PRINTERS. TOKENS. 

(See cliii. 453), | (See ante p. 3, 25). 


‘HE recent issue of a further Calendar of | 1 Saas following extracts are taken from the 
Wills, etc., at Chester, 1811-1820, Part I., MS. LIST OF TOKENS, 
A—L, vields the following additional names. circ. 1680. 


As I said in my note at the reference, it may 
turn out, upon further investigation, that The Tokens in this Extract are only those 


rded in 
some of those described as ‘‘ printers ’’ were which apparently either are not reco 
calico printers. As before, ‘‘ "a. ”” preceding | Williamson’s edition of Boyne—or else show 


the date signifies letters of administration; *™€ variation from it. 


otherwise the date is that of a probate will. The references which are made to Mr. W. 
'Gilbert’s specimens refer to the articles which 


Isaac Clarke, of Manchester, bookseller have recently appeared in the Numismutic 
22 Aug., 1816. (Chronicle, entitled ‘ Unpublished —Seven- 
Rob. Clough, of Bolton, — ee ‘teenth Century Tokens in the Collection of 


Ad. 31 Jan., 1812. William Gilbert.’ 
John Collins, of Wigan, bookbinder ... 


Ad. 12 Feb., 1611. LONDON. 
Hugh Dickens, of B ht t 
ugh Dickens, of Broughton, 1815. 
Ric. Dixon, of Windsor, Salford, 
printer... .. 1817. | PROCERS ARMES IN ALDERSGATE. T. A. 
John Fowler, of Ormskirk, printer ... Aldgate Without. 
Thos. Gamull, of the city of London, | DRIPPING PAN WITHOUT ALGATE. 
Thos. Greenlees, of Roe thdale, | STIRRUP WITHOUT ALDGATE. 
bookseller... ... ... ... 1 Dec., 1818. Comp :—W.85 :—Initials given are 
Wm. Halstead, of Middleton, printer R.A.B. This sign is not mentioned 


1 Aug., 1820. by Larwood & Hotten. 
Josiah Hanby of Blackburn, letterpress 


printer ee ar 25 Sept., 1819. Bartholomew Lane. 
John Jones, of Holt Hill, stationer ... COCK IN LITTLE ST. BARTHOLOMEWES. s. I. 
18 March, 1811. (St. Bartholomew the Less Lane). 
Thos. Longsdon, of Manchester, printer The Cock Alehouse adjoining the 
31 March, 1812. Church of St. Bartholomew by the 
In the Calendar of Wills, etc., for North Exchange. (Strype Edn. 1720. 1. 
Lancashire, proved at Richmond, ‘and now at ii, 123). This church was known as 
Lancaster, I notice :— “St. Bartholomew by the Ex- 


change,” or ‘‘ St. Bartholomew the 


Nathaniel Binns, of Preston, bookseller 1790. Less’ (Harben’s ‘Dictionary of 


William Sergeant, of Preston, stationer London ’). 
amd printer... ... «. «. Ad. 1781. 

Ambrose Busher, of Lancaster, book- Basinghall Street. 


The printed ¢ a before 1748 of these | BLEW COATE BOY IN BASINGHALL STREET. I. M. 
North Lancashire wills seldom describe a tes- 


tator, so it is useless searching them for Bishopsgate Within and Without. 
printers or booksellers unless the names are M. 
known, but it is not likely there were very | BLEW ANCHOR IN BISHOPSGATE STREET. I. M. 
many before the middle of the eighteenth Strype says that the part of Hounds- 
century. ditch in Bishopsgate Ward Without 


R. Srewart-Browy. extended to the Blue Anchor. 
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Blackfriars. 
6. 
THE JACOBS WELL IN BLACKFRYARS. I. #. 
A Jacobs Well Alley was in Thames 
Street, and Larwood and Hotten 
refer to a Jacobs Inn in Red Cross 
Street. The allusion, they say, 
being to the well at which Christ 
met the woman of Samaria— 
‘“ Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again.’’ 
# THE COMPANYES ARMES 
WALL STAIRES, 
Not recorded in Williamson. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads : 
THE . COMPANIES . ARMS 
AT . BLACKWALL . STAYRES 


Blackwall. 
AT BLACK- A. 
H. E. 
Mr. 
H. E, A. 
H. E. A. 
Bow Street (Westminster). 
G. 
IN BOW STREET, WESTMINSTER. R. A. 
Mr. 


GRAPES 
Not recorded in Williamson. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
ROB. GOFFE. IN. BOWE = A bunch of 

grapes. 
STRT . WESTMINSTER R.A. 
Compare another token, probably 
issued from this house, described at 
W. 389. 
Broken Wharf (Lhames Street). 
WHITE LYON AT BROKEN WHARF. R Pp 


Comp. W. 433 :— 
WILL . DOD. AT. YE. Lyon — A 


WHIT . 
lion rampant. 
wHarFE — W.E.D. 


Budge Low. 


AT . BROKEN . 


Cc. 
SHIPP TAVERNE. IN BUDG ROW. 
‘Not recorded in Williamson. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
av. THE . SHIP . TAVERNE = A ship. 
IN. BUG. ROW. 1649 = I.M.Cc. 


Mr. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
(To be continued). 


KASDALE AND HIS WIVES.—One day 

I received a curious looking shield im- 
paled. The arms, Argent a chevron between 
three garbs sable, was in my dictionary as 
Blage, Bennington, Derby, Gerieres, Jordan, 
Blake, etc. ; but none of these applied to the designed the tom) apportioned to her this 


case, and eventually I found that the arms 
were those of Teesdale, Teasdale or Tesdale, 
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and figured on the tomb of Thomas Teasdale 
in Glympton Church, Oxfordshire. 

| Visiting the church, I sketched the arms 
from the tomb. I took the shield to be, 
‘Argent a chevron between three garbs sable, 
hut on referring to the ‘ History of Glymp- 
ton,’ written by Canon Barnett, and printed 
by the Oxford Record Society in 1923 for its 
_members I found that the Teasdale monument 
' and shield give A chevron between three pine- 
_apples vert. Lysons spells the name ‘“‘ Teas- 
dale,’”’ and says that Thomas Teasdale was 
the first scholar on the Roysse foundation of 
Abingdon School, and by his will left £5,000 
'to Baliol College, Oxford, for scholars to be 
‘chosen, by Christ’s Hospital, from Abingdon 
School. This is recorded on the Glympton 
monument. His birthplace is given as 
Sandeforde Deaneley in Berkshire, which 1s 
evidently meant for Stanford Dyngley, but so 
‘far as I know (and I used to go there often) 
there is no memorial of Teasdale or record of 
ithe family there. There is also Sandford, 
near Abingdon. His baptism is given as 
1547, and his death as 1610. 

Now comes the interesting point, namely, 
that some one, with a scant knowledge of 
heraldry, decided that the arms impaled on 
_Teasdale’s tomb represented two wives. No 
record, however, remained other than that 
-on the tomb, to the effect that his sorrowful 
_wife Maude erected it; so the point was Who 
‘was Maude, wife of Thomas Teasdale, 
before her marriage to him? Was she a 
or a widow? 

The shield was sent to me to identify, and 
without knowing the point at issue, I was 
able at once to say that her maiden name was 
Stone, a family who bore the arms, Sable 
three fleurdelis or; on a chief of the second 
two bars gemell of the first. Burke gives 
these arms as of Gloucestershire, and, 
curiously, the Harleian Visitation of that 
county, gives a pedigree of Stone, with a 
totally different shield. The name Stone was 
fairly common in Berkshire, but another 
coat-of-arms was granted to the Stone family 
ofBerkshire. Still, as I have found the Heralds 
were not averse to granting a new shield of 
arms, without troubling to find out if the 
family had ever been armigerous, it is quite 
possible that in Maude Teasdale’s case no 
need arose for any coat-of-arms, till she put 
up the monument to her husband in Glymp- 
ton Church in 1610, and that the artist who 


peculiar shield, said also to have been borne 
by a family of the same name living in Kent. 
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However, these arms on the tomb decide the 
fact that Thomas Teasdale had only one wife, | 
and that her maiden name was Stone. She | 
was doubtless of the same family as Eliza- 
‘beth Stone, wife of William Wheate, who 
bonght Glympton in 1633. Burke gives 
another different coat-of-arms for Teasdale, 
so that the tomb presents a rather interesting 
series of hheraldic puzzles. 
E. Cope. 


(GHANGING LONDON. — 1. Mureérave 

House, FuLtnam.—This interesting house, 
in the Hurlingham Polo grounds at the east- 
ern end of Ranelagh Gardens, has recently 
been demolished, the building materials being 
sold by auction on 1 Dec., 1927. Until the 
reign of George IL its site was market gar- 
dens. On 7 Oct., 1740, the Bishop of London 
granted to the King’s Printer nine acres of 
ground on a building lease. Amongst. its 
other residents were Sir Francis Gosling, Earl] 
of Rochford, Sir John Jervis, Viscount Rane- 
lagh, and Signor Mario and his wife 
(1858-63). 

2. E.-—The quaint seven- 
teenth century Huguenot houses, 22, 23, 25, 
in this square, are to disappear for an exten- 
sion of Spitalfields Market. They have for a. 
long time been used as tailors’ workshops. 
They contain pine-panelled rooms (1699), and 
some beautiful plaster ceilings decorated with 
mythological subjects. 

J. ARDAGH. 


ETS.—The estimation in which eminent 
people hold animals is a rather interest- 

ing topic. (I am not thinking of the melan- 
choly passion for cats sometimes evinced by 
the deranged). In the number of the Jour- 
nal of the Friends’ Historical Society which 
was noticed in ‘ Memorabilia,’ at cliii. 451, 
I noticed (p. 20) an account of John Morton 
of Philadelphia (d. 1828), who was president 
of the Bank of America, and can therefore 
not be suspected of any want of balance. 
“He thad,’’ the account states, ‘‘ for pets 
three hens and a rooster, of which he was. 
very fond. He took care of them himself and 
they returned his affection, knew his place of , 
business and this hours, and when the time 
came for him to return home, they would . 
march to meet him. It was a common sight 
in the neighborhood to see the old gentleman, 
in his Quaker costume of the day, followed by 


his four pets, one by one solemnly walking , greatgranddaughter and 


along from the Bank to his home on Front 
Street.”’ 


F. R. | 
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Readers’ Queries. 
OGER WADE AND WARREN DE 
* L’ISLE. — In the Muniment Room at 
Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, there is pre- 
served an interesting document dated 29 Aug., 
1316, 10 Edw. II, being a defeasance of a 
bond executed by Roger Wade ‘‘ crowd- 
player,’ in favour of Warren de I’Isle, in 
respect of a sum of £120 which had been 
lent by Roger Wade to Warren de I’Isle, and 
the document has attached a very interesting 


‘seal of Roger Wade which seal represents the 


earliest authentic representation of the Welsh 
cricth, ov fiddie. 

A short article on this seal was written and 
printed by Mr. Epwanp Heron-Atren in 
1895, and apparently published in The Violin 
Times, and he gives the following particulars 
of the above-mentioned Roger Wade and 
Warren de I’Isle :— 

This Roger Wade must have been a bard or 
musician of some note in the neighbourhood of 
Berkeley Castle. i.e., close to the border of 
South Wales, which was the home of the instru- 
ment whose connection with which he proudly 
perpetrates upon his seal, in spite of the fact 
that Edward T had shortly before this issued 
an Act of Parliament prohibiting the Welsh 
bards from pursuing their profession in Wales, 
and had further ordained a general massacre of 
that body. Nevertheless T find no record of 
him among the musicians enumerated by 
Edward Jones, though the connection of the 
Lords de l’Isle and Dudley with Wales finds 


'mention among his profuse ana. 


The Warren de V’Isle who appears in this 
deed as borrower from the fiddler-usurer, was 
a person of considerable consequence, to judge 
by the accounts of him in Dugdale’s ‘ Monas- 
ticon’ and Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage.’ He is 
described as “ Warine de l’Isle, Baron d’Isle,” 


- son of Robert de l’Isle who was a son of Alice, 


daughter of Henry, a younger son of Warine 
Fitzgerald as the descent sheweth. _Which 
Warine was in the Scottish wars, temp. Edward 
T and, in the beginning of Edward TI, was con- 
stituted Governor of Windsor Castle and 
Warden of the Forest. 

For some years subsequent to this period he 
was engaged in Scotland, but joining Thomas 
Earl of Lancaster against the Spencers, 1320-21, 


‘he was taken prisoner and hanged at York, 


with Lord Mowbray and several others. In 
1327 it was found that he died seized of the 
Manors of Bouden, Kingston and Fauflore in 
Berkshire, Mundiford in Norfolk and Kisling- 
bury in Northamton, leaving a son Gerard, a 
twenty-three and his wife Alice, sister and 
heiress of Henry Baron Teyes, surviving. | His 
only — surviving 
descendant married Thomas Tord Berkeley, 
‘ancestor of the Barons Fitzhardinge. 

I showld be glad of any further informa- 
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tion as to Roger Wade, and in what records I 
am likely to find further particulars about 
him, also references to the Welsh Bards of 
the period and their social standing. The 
name Wade is undoubtedly an English name, 
and can be traced back to early times in 
Gloucestershire. 

Is it not unusual for a fiddler minstrel to 
possess a seal, and to be in a position to 


advance a large sum of money at such an early , 


date as 1316? Newton WaAbpE. 
Newport, Mon. 
ETTERS OF JUNIUS: GRENVILLE 
ARCHIVES.—-In an extract from The 
Times of Jan. 1, 1828, which was reproduced 
in that newspaper on Dec. 51 last, mention 
is made of five letters deposited in the 
archives of the Grenville family at Stowe, 
‘which establish beyond the possibility of 
doubt the real authorship of Junius.’’ It is 
stated that ‘‘ this eminent individual ’’? was 
politically connected with George Grenville, 
the grandfather of the then Duke of Buck- 
ingham, ‘‘ from whom these autograph proofs 
have descended to the present possessor.’’ 
Have these letters ever been published, and if 
so, where ? 
Evan Corron. 
ASKERVILLE, OF CROWSLEY PARK, 
OXON. — Im the pedigree, given by 
Burke in his ‘County Families,’ Philip 
Baskerville married Agnes, daughter of John 
Hamlyn, Esq., co. Wilts. They had a son, 
who married, and he had a son, who also 
was named John. This John Baskerville was 
buried at Malmesbury, having married a wife 
called Rebecca. The date of the death of the 
second John Baskerville was November, 1681. 
Can anyone help me to ascertain the names of 
the wives of these two John Baskervilles ? 
M. OWEN. 


'URRANT JELLY, c. 1800. — In a bundle | 


of dinner bills about the year 1800, there 
is invariably an extra charge for currant 


jelly of 7s. 6d. Was jelly in more common use 


and more expensive at that time? 
A. W. O. 
“WEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL PAR- 
LIAMENT,”’ 1802.—In a document of 
1802 a M.P. is described as above. Was that 
a common designation ? 
A. W. Oz. 
“QALTERNS,” PORTSEA ISLAND. -— 
Can anyone give details of the history of 
the Salt Barn on the above Salterns ? 
J. Horr. 
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TR THOMAS WHITE AND THE 
KIBBLEWHITES OF SOUTH FAW- 
LEY, BERKS. — In the many MS. pedi- 
grees relating to the founder of St. John’s 
College, his mother, Mary, is said to be a 
daughter of John Kibblewhite of South Faw- 
ley, Berks, and one of ther brothers, John of 
Mayden. Where is this place? Is it the 


‘name of a farm at Fawley ? 


Recently I have come across the will of his 
mother, who married Thomas Everard of 
Reading, after the death of her first husband, 
William White; also the will of his sister 
Mary, who married first John Bridgman of 
Oxford and then William Mathew of the 
same city. Thomas Kibblewhite of Basildon, 


| who died 1580, a son of John of Mayden, had 


a son John of Shinfield, Berks, living there 
1586. Were the family at Shinfield living 
there for many years? 

At the requiem for Avice, the first wife of 
Sir Thomas, the chief mourner was Lady 
Laxton, and Master Roper led her. As her 
surname is unknown, does the fact of Lady 
Laxton performing this office suggest a close 
relationship ? 

I have seen it suggested that the canton, 
a lion rampant, in the arms, suggests she may 
have belonged to the Kendrick family of 
Berks. In the will of his mother, Mary 
Everard of Reading, dated 15 Sept., 1540, the 
name Watlington occurs. 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


[SABEL AND ELIZABETH. — Camden 

says: ‘‘Isabel—The same with Eliza- 
beth ; if the Spaniards do not mistake, which 
always translate Elizabeth into Isabel, and 
the French into Isabeau.”’ 

Recently I have come across the will, 
dated 31 Mar.,. 1542, of a Berkshire yeoman, 
in which he calls his wife Isabel, but in her 
will, dated 4 July, 1544, she is named 
Elizabeth. Both are original wills. Are 
such cases common at this period ? 

A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


UMBERLAND INCUMBENTS.—Details 
are sought of the early incumbents of 
Millom, Whicham, and Gilcrux, Cumber- 
land, up to 1500. 
C. Roy Hupreston. 


APT. HUDDLESTON, 46rH REGT. — 
Particulars of the career of this officer 
are sought. In 1811 he was a witness at the 
trial of Dr. Sheridan, in the King’s Bench, 
Dublin. 
C. Roy Hvupteston. 
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| 
UTTER RENTS. — In ‘Welsh Tribal | 
laws and customs of the Middle Ages,’ by | 
Ellis, it is stated that over a wide area 
butter rents existed, but were usually com- , 
muted into a cash payment at varying rates 
per vats of butter. Are butter rents also to 
be found in England? 
R. 


((HEESE SPITTER.—In ‘The Diary of a 

Country Parson,’ vol. iii, 1788-1792, 
there is an entry ‘‘ May 14,1790. To a cheese 
spitter with an ivory handle—2/6.’’ I cannot 
find ‘‘ cheese spitter’’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ or 
the ‘E.D.D.’ Is it another term for 
cheese-pale,’’ ‘‘cheese-scoop,’’ cheese- 
taster 

R. Hepcer 


E: ANGELL ROBERTS, ARTIST. — In- 
formation would be much appreciated of 
this black-and-white artist who made a series 
of sketches of London views dated from 1885 
to 1890, and, may be, later. 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


R. PAULUS PIPER. — I confess that I 
invoke the aid of ‘N. & Q.’ with some 
trepidation, as an ignorant beginner moving 
what seems clearly controversial matter. 1 
am anxious to know what value is to be 
attached to that edition of the ‘ Libri Con- 
fraternitatum Sancti Galli Augiensis Fab- 
ariensis’ and the Index thereto which were 
brought out in 1884 by Dr. Paulus Piper, and 
have several times been brought before 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ by Mr. ANS- 
COMBE. MR, ANscOMBE avers that much 
light is thrown on names, and through per- 
sonal names on place-names, by this Index, 
and he complains of neglect to use it on the 
part of the workers of the Place-name 
Society. It would be of real help if some 
reason could be rendered by some competent 
person for or against taking account of 
Piper’s Index. The authority of Professors 
Mawer and Stenton necessarily weighs very 
heavy: but, while accepting it one would be 

grateful for guidance on the subject. 

IGNORAMUS. 


inaccurate and of very 


JOSEPH ENTWISTLE. — Can I get any 
information cencerning the Rev. Joseph 
Entwistle, the boy preacher, 1767—1841, over 
and above what is in the ‘D. N. B.’ vol. | 
XVii., in the article by Ed. Erskine. 
SEARCHER. 


Replies. 


PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 
(cliii. 405, 480). 
AS a pendant to Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE’s 
informing paper under this heading at the 
second reference, and as I note his omission 
of the subjoined, I may be permitted to add 
it to his list. 

In August, 1910, I was in charge of Nor- 
ton-cum-Lenchwick parish, 24 miles north- 
west of Evesham, during which time I wrote 
a history of the church, parish and parochial 
library, which was inserted in The Antiquary 
of May, June, and August, 1911, under the 
title of ‘ A Noteworthy Parish and Library.’ 


Excerpts from the last instalment may be 
conveniently transferred to these columns, 


'which was commenced in this wise :— 


I was poor when I came to the living; it 
cost me from time to time much money to pur- 
chase books; my successors, peradventure, may 
experience the same convenience; I will 
therefore, as much as in me lies, prevent it 
by bequeathing my library in the nature of an 
beirloom to the living. 

The donor of the *‘ heirloom ’’ was the Rey. 
Peter Cassy, M.A. (eleventh Vicar, 1726—1784), 
The books, ranging in size from portly folios 
to diminutive duodecimos, housed in an 
apartment in the old vicarage known as the 
Parish Room, rest on shelves arching the fire- 
place, and are surmounted by an inscription 
in gilt lettering, composed and placed thereon 
by the Rev. W. C. Boulter (sixteenth 
Vicar, 1891—1902): ‘‘ Hos libros in usum 
Successorum legavit Petrus Cassy, A.M, annos 
hujus Parochize Vicarius, qui obiit a.v. 
MDCCLXXXIV.”’ 

In March, 1895, My. Boulter contributed 
a note in these columns (8 S. vii. 241) 
entitled: ‘ Peter Cassy’s Books, at Norton, 
near Evesham.’ in which he = states that 
‘there is a printed list: ‘A Parochial 
Library, for the use of the Vicars or Curates, 
residing and officiating in the Church and 
Parish of Norton & Lenchwick, left by P. 
Cassy, Vicar of the same,’ 8vo., eight leaves, 
no imprint or date. I have not heard of any 
copy other than that in the Vicarage. It is 
the compilation of an ignorant person, and is 
little service. It 
shows about 362 volumes. In each volume is 
a printed label: ‘‘ For the Parochial Library 
of Norton & Lenchwick, by Cassy, 
Viear.’’ Doubtless it is a small collection of 
unimportant books in an obscure place, but 
it deserves to be recorded with other 
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‘Parish’ and ‘Church’ libraries already 
mentioned in‘ N, & Q.’ 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 7th 
Series.”’ 

IJ made my own inventory of this fascinat- 
ing library, cataloguing some 360 volumes, 
the major part consisting of Anglican divin- 
ity of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, though agreeably varied by books of 
poetry, anatomy, medicine, travel, biography, 
etc. The following represent the cosmopol- 
itan tastes of this collector :— 


1. An Essay Concerning the Humane 
‘Understanding. In four Books. By John 
Locke. London, mpcxc. 


2. In (Quatuor Evangelia Commentarius 
R. P. F. Nicolai Gorrani, Ordinis S. Dom- 
inici, Sacree Theologie Professoris, Ant- 
werpie, MDCXVII. 

3. The History 
Thomas Stanley, Esq. 
London, MDCLXNXVII. 

4. The Theory of the Earth. 
Barnett. London, 1697. 


of Philosophy. By 
Second Edition. 


By Thomas 


5. The Art of Painting in Oyl. — Fifth 
Impression. By John Smith, C.M. London, 
1723 


6. Miscellanies. By the Right Noble 
Lord, the late Marquess of Halifax. Lon- 
don. Printed for Matt. Gilliflower at the 
Spread Eagle in Westminster Hall, 1700. 
(A review appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 98. ii. 339, 
of Miss Foxcroft’s ‘ Life and Letters of Sir 
George Savile, Bart., first Marquis of 
Halifax). 

Several of the books have been added to 
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stranger. If he were in his eighteenth year in 


the collection by subsequent Vicars, such as’ 


Nos. 4, 6, 46, etc., presented by the Rev. 
Narcissus G. Batt, renowned for his vast 
erudition (Vicar, 1854—1891). Most of them 
contain the names of previous owners, gen- 
erally University men. ‘‘ Some,’”’ as Mr. 
Boulter says, “‘ it would seem, never came 
into the possession of Myr, Cassy’s successors, 
and others have gone astray since.’’ He then 
gives a list of sixty-one missing volumes (c/. 
8S. vii. 242). Hahent sua fata libellt. 
Peter Cassy lies in Norton Church, beneath 
an oval slate mural tablet, surmounted by an 
wn in the north transept, with this inscrip- 
tion: — ‘‘ Underneath is inhumed, the 
Remains of the Revd. Peter Cassy, a.M., an 
Exemplary Pattern of all that could adorn 
the Man; or the Christian. He died the 
10th day of October, 1784. In the 87th 
year of his Age. Beloved and Revered.” 
‘This inscription,’ adds Mr. Boulter, 
“with its bad grammar and its doubtful state- 
ment, must be the work of an inexpert 


March, 1719, he could not have been in his 
eighty-seventh year in October, 1784.’’ 

Of course not; he was in his eighty-fourth 
year, but then the ungrammatical author of 
this doubly inaccurate epitaph did not know 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ as he ought to 
have done, and so learned that his victim had 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
March 12, 1718/19, in his eighteenth year. 

J. B. McGovern, 
F.S.A. Scot., F.Ph.S. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL,. 


(clii. and cliii, passim ; cliv. 11, 30). 
R. Beresrord says he is unconvinced as to 

the landing in the annexe at the north end 
of the Hall having been the ‘* balcony of the 
Banqueting House,’”’ to which the Scots 
Commissioners referred in their letter to the 
Kirk of Scotland giving a short account of 
the King’s execution. Although this letter 
was quoted in ny first article, it may be well 
to repeat it here: 
Right Revd and Honble, 

This day, about two of the Clock, in the 
afternoou, his majesty was brought out, at 
the window of the balcony of the Banqueting 
house of Whitehall, near which a Stage was 
set up, and his head struck off, with an axe; 
—wherewith we hold it our duty to inform 
you: and so, being in haste, we shall say no 
more, at this time, but that we remain 

Your most afft friends to serve you 
Covent Garden, Lothian 
30) Jany., 1648/9. 
For the Rt. Revd. The 
Comrs. of the Kirk of 
Scotland, met at Edin- 
burgh. 

The (Commissioners who signed this letter 
were William, Earl of Lothian, Sir John 
Chaiselie, and Robert Blair. This Robert 
Blair who signed was probably the divine of 
that name who, in 1646, was appointed Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, and who, 
when (Cromwell visited Edinburgh in 1648, 
was one of the three divines sent to treat with 
him for a uniformity of religion in England. 
_If l might suggest a method of testing my 
opinion concerning the baleony, by observa- 
tion, and supposed reconstruction of former 
conditions, | would propose to Mr. Brres- 
FORD that he should visit the Banqueting 
House and ascend to the landing outside the 
central doorway at the north end, through 
which the public now enter the Hall. Stand- 


Jo. Chaiselie 
Ro. Blair. 
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ing on that landing with his back to this door | 
of the Hall, he will see opposite him the | 
balustrade of the landing, over which he can | 
look down to the ground floor below. On his, 
left will be the flight of stairs by which he | 
has ascended to the landing, the stairs which | 
were placed there in 1798 by James Wyatt. | 
If now he will suppose those stairs removed , 
and will extend the landing and its balus- | 
trade over the place where the stairs were. 
situated, until the landing and balustrade 
reach the west wall of the annexe, he will. 
not require to be a Scotsman to consider that , 
he is standing on a balcony. Now, he has | 
only to make a window in the west wall of | 
the annexe (where there is none at present) 
above the end of the extended landing, and he 
may be surprised to find how correctly that 
window might be described as the window of | 
the landing, or balcony. Through this win- | 
dow, if he looks out, he will see Whitehall , 
Street and the Horse Guards buildings, | 
opposite. Next, in continuing the transform- | 
ation, he must move the whole altered struc- 
ture, viz., the extended landing, and the west 
wall of the annexe with the window he has 
newly made in it, nearer to Whitehall street, 
until the west wall of the annexe is only two) 
or three feet behind the west facade of the’ 
Banqueting House. 

This movement of structures will bring the 
landing (or balcony) opposite the west door-. 
way in the north wall of the Hall, which, 
doorway is now a cupboard built up at the 
back, and the condition of affairs, as he has 
altered them, will then represent how they | 
were, approximately, in the time of, 
Charles I. 

Now, if he breaks down the piece of wall | 
beneath the window he hasemade in the west | 
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It is clear that there must have been some 
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method of bridging the short space between 
the door-window and the scaffold platform. 
The King is said to have come out on planks, 
in a contemporary manuscript, which, if cor- 
rect, would have been a simple and con- 
venient method of making the crossing and 
one that might naturally be conjectured, but 
how the short bridge was actually constructed 
is of small importance. 

If, after what has been stated, there is still 
doubt as to the landing at the north end of 
the Hall being the ‘‘ balcony ’’? the Scotsmen 
referred to, the question may be asked, Where 
then was the balcony they mentioned ? 

It certainly was not the slightly projecting 
stonework in the central portion of the House 
on the west front, which projection extends 
from the ground to the roof, and embraces 
three of the windows in each of the three rows 
along the front, for at no place in this pro- 
jecting stonework are there found the essen- 
tial features of a balcony, viz., ‘‘ a projection 
from a wall of a house, either externally or 
internally, protected by a balustrade or rail- 
ing, and forming a floor on which one or 
more persons may stand.” 

There is no structure connected with the 
Hall, and never has been such, that could be 


called a baleony, where the King could have 


been brought out to the western front, except 
a landing at the north end. 

As regards the inscribed plate, under the 
central window on the west front of the Ban- 
queting House, Mr. Beresrorp says that my 
informant, the sergeant at the Banqueting 
House, is wrong as to the date of the fixing of 
the plate, and that the reason given why the 
plate was put where it is now situated is also 
an error. I think it is quite possible that 


wall of the annexe, to the level of the landing Mr. Beresrorp is referring to a different 
or baleony floor, he will have a door-window, time and event concerning this plate, from 
formed partly of window and partly of broken | those I referred to, as I shall show presently. 
down wall. If next a platform be erected I said I could not vouch for the accuracy of 
along the adjacent front of the Banqueting the details the sergeant gave me, but that I 
House, and prolonged for a few feet to the had no reason to doubt their correctness. I 
north of the north-west corner of the House, have again seen the sergeant, and he said that 
then the two or three feet of space interven-| if 1897 was not the date when the plate was 
ing between this platform and the door-win- | fixed, it must have been quite close to that 
dow can be easily bridged by a few “ planks,’’ , time, which he estimated from the date of the 
on which it will be a very simple matter to! resignation of one of the Secretaries of the 
walk out from the balcony, through the door-| United Service Institution, which took place 
window to the platform. He will then have| about a year after the plate was put under 
passed through a reconstructed door-window, | the window. The sergeant is a steady Scots- 
formed partly of the ‘‘ window of the bal- man, and as regards his other details con- 
cony,’’ and partly of the wall ‘‘ purposely, cerning the plate, I do not doubt what he 
broken downe at ye north end of the roome,”’| said. | He told me of how he was at first 
as was the opening on the 30th January, 1649. blamed by the Secretary when it was found 
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The latter, as I have stated, raised objections | 
to changing the plate, and it was left where. 
he put it. 
Within the last few weeks I asked a rela- | 
tive, who was Adjutant of the Black Watch | 
when this sergeant was in the regiment, if he) 
remembers the sergeant, and he says he recol- | 
lects him very well and his memory of him is | 
that he was a very good non-commissioned | 
officer, reliable and trustworthy. The ser-. 
geant, who is about to retire, is now the only | 
man on the staff of the Banqueting House. 
who was there when the plate was fixed. | 
I asked him if he ever heard of anything that | 
happened subsequent to the fixing of the plate. 
which might have occasioned its being left in 
the place where it was put, in or about 1897, | 
but he said he knew of nothing in that, 
respect. I made enquiries at the Office of | 
Works about this plate, and the official I saw | 
there, who takes an interest in such questions, 
said he would have the matter looked into 
and let me know the result, but I did not: 
subsequently hear from Since, how- | 
ever, I have been at the Office of Works, I | 
have heard from a_ trustworthy source, | 
unnecessary to specify, that some years after | 
the plate was put under the centre window of | 
the Hall, an application was made to the’ 
Works Department to have it taken down and | 
fixed elsewhere on the Hall front, but the! 
Office replied that the opinion of the Depart- | 
ment was that it was not worth while moving | 
the plate from where it now is, and nothing 
was done in the matter. | 
As the plate refers to ‘‘ the Scaffold erected | 
in front of this spot,’’ its statement is not | 
historically correct. 
It seems possible that Mr. BERESFORD may | 
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of the House in the position I have indicated. 
I am convinced there is no evidence in Eng- 


' land to refute either of these statements. 


It was a very simple plan that was adopted 
for bringing the King from the Hall, and 
required no special intelligence on the part 
of the Parliament men who devised it. They 
already had as an example, the instance of 
the fencers in the reign of James I using the 
window in the same place in the first Hall, 
for going out to their encounters on the 
western front. 

CuaRLes Hersert THOMPSON. 

London. 

URIAL OF CHARLES I (cliii. 460; cliv. 

13).—There are two slight errors in my 
reply to Dr. Cock. 

1. The Perfect Diurnall (not Occurrences) 
said, on Thursday, Feb. 1, ‘‘ The Kings head 
is sowed on and his body removed to St 
James’s and embalmed.’’ As to Trapham, 
who embalmed the King’s body, if Dr. Cock 
refers to the Calendars of State Papers from 
1654 to 1658, inclusive, I think he will prob- 
ably agree with me in thinking that this 
man also embalmed (Cromwell. If so, the 
process was the same, in both cases. 

2. I also forgot to notice that Sanderson 
said that the King’s body was ‘‘ coffined in 
lead’’ at St. James’s. But this is more 
likely to have been done at Windsor, after 
the Duke of Richmond’s arrival, on the after- 
noon of the 8th, the day preceding the 
funeral; and, if so, would explain the 
absence of an outer coffin. 

Perfect Occurrences for 26 Jan.—2 Feb., 
stated, under the date of Wednesday (Jan. 
31), ‘‘ The Commons were acquainted that the 
King desired of Col. Tomblinson [sic] that his 


have heard of this later event, and that it is body might be embalmed and laid by because, 
to this he referred, and not to the earlier’ perhaps, his son Charles might come over to 
circumstances mentioned by the sergeant, to inter him. The House referred it to a Com- 
which my article called attention, and which , mittee. ... A Committee was appointed to 
were quite different in time and details from | consider of the King’s body and other things 
those of the later occurrence. relating thereto.’’ 


In concluding these remarks, I may say’ 
that having made an immense search through | 
records, manuscripts, papers, printed, 
works connected with the Banqueting House | 
and the death of Charles I, and having) 
examined very fully the structure of the. 


Everything was done by Committee at this 
time. And the Committees do not always 
seem to have agreed. 

J. G. Mupprman. 

ISING OF THE LIGHTS (cliii. 452, s.v. 

“Two Hundred Years Ago’). — In the 


House, and traced back, with the aid of maps, | list of diseases and casualties for the year 
plans, and drawings, the alterations made in| quoted at the reference from the Weekly 
the building and its connexions since the Journal of 1727, is included ‘“ Ris. of the 
séventeenth century, I have not the slightest Lights, 55.’ It is perhaps interesting to 
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e that the plate had been put under the centre doubt that the King passed to his death from 
uns window, until it was understood that it was the Hall in the way I have stated, and that 
een the foreman of the works who was at fault. | the scaffold was erected on the western front 
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note that this phrase is still in use in Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. 

A friend of mine who was house-surgeon in 
the Manchester Infirmary just before the war 
was told by an elderly woman that she 
suffered from ‘‘ mazy bouts and rising of the 
lights.”’ 

Another doctor who was. in practice in 
Hyde, Cheshire, until 1914, told me that the 
phrase was in common use there, and that 
it was customary to swallow small shot ‘‘ to 
keep them down.” 

‘* Lights,’’? of course, mean the lungs, and 
the ‘E.D.D.’ says that “rising of the 
lights ’’ is a phrase for heartburn, and quotes 
a reference from Leicestershire to the practice 
of swallowing smal] shot. 


A. W. Boyp. 
BANKING ITEMS (cliii. 370, 447; cliv. 
13). —- I have the following interesting 


banking item with curious ending. It is in 
manuscript throughout, there being no en- 
graved or printed cheque forms at this 
period. 

April ye 6th, 1706. 
Sr, 

I desire you to pay unto Mr. Tho, Pigot or 
his order three days after sight of this the 
summe of forty pounds & place it to the ac- 
count of £40 :— :00 — :00 

Your Servant, 
(iATNSBOROUGH. 
For Sr Francifs Child at his 

house near Temple Barr 

This varies somewhat from the example 
given by Mr. W. H. Mancn®€r at the last 
reference. 

In F. G. Hilton Price’s ‘The Mary Gold 
by Temple Bar,’ published in 1902, are sev- 
eral reproductions, in facsimile, of similar old 
cheques, with such endings as ‘‘ Your Humble 
Servant, Oxford’’; ‘‘ Your Assured friend, 
Bolton’’; ‘‘ your affectionate Friend, Bed- 
ford’’; ‘‘ your Affectionate friend to serve 
you, Brereton’’; Ser. & friend, 
Castlemaine’’; ‘‘ Your humble servant, 
Chesterfield ’’; and ‘‘ Yr. real friend & Ser- 
vant, Robert Feilding ’’—most of these being 
of the early part of the eighteenth century, 
with a few of the latter part of the preceding 
one. 

In Hilton Price’s earlier work, ‘ Temple 
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It may interest Mr. AmpBrose Hear to 
know that the frontispiece to the 1875 issue 
is the identical steel engraved view of the 
Devil Tavern in Fleet Street, which figures in 
the much discussed second and revised edition 
of 1855, of J. H. Burn’s Catalogue of the 
Beaufoy Tokens in the Guildhall Library. 

Price’s first volume was printed by Taylor 
and Francis, of Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
who may have been the successors of Arthur 
Taylor, of Coleman Street, who printed 
Burn’s descriptive catalogue, and who doubt- 
less had the engraved plates. Does this par- 
ticular illustration appear anywhere else? 

I have one or two engraved proofs of early 
nineteenth century obsolete country banker's 
cheques, which I shall be pleased to give 
Mr. Mancntr if he will communicate with 


ie. E. E. Newton, 


OHN STILWELL (eliii. 209, 248, 285, 
“ 320).—I have just come across an old 
advertisement mentioning The Flaming 


Sword, Russell Street, Covent Garden, which 
is the identical sign referred to at the first 
reference. 

It appears in The Weekly Journal, or Sat- 
urday’s Post for Jan. 4, 1724, and several 
, succeeding issues, and relates to the sale of an 
_“ Italian Bolus,’’ a quack medicine said to 
“cure numerous diseases, of which a long list 
‘is given. The advertisement concludes with 
the statement that this nostrum 
| Is to be had cnly at the Flaming Sword, the 
| Corner of Russel-Street, over against Will’s 
| Coffee-house, Covent Garden; and if sold at 
| any other Place is Counterfeit. 
| Referring to the meaning of the word 
|‘ drawer,”’ I cannot quite bring myself to the 
belief that, when used by itself, it means a 
|“ pattern drawer,”’ or, still less, a ‘‘ gold and 
silver wire-drawer,’’ for is not the work of 
-each of these quite distinct in character? 
| Surely the original members of the Wor- 
'shipful Company of Gold and Silver Wire 
Drawers were not delineators or limners of 
| patterns on velvet, silk or linen; did they 
‘not make gold and silver wire? 
| Connected with the advertisement I have 
| quoted, this Flaming Sword, I think, could 
hardly thave been a gold and silver wire 


Bar, or Some Account of Ye Mary Gold, No. | drawer’s, or a sword cutler’s; were not these 
1 Fleet Street,’ published in 1875, a draft of tradesmen far too respectable to have any- 
the Earl of Gainsborough’s of 1705 is repro-| thing to do with the nauseous nostrum sold 
duced; it is in exactly the same terms and | there? It might have been the quack’s own 
style as the one I have already given, but for place of business, or a small publican’s. 
some reason or another it is not included in> E. E. Newton. 
his much larger and fuller edition of 1902.| Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. : 
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EADLES IN LONDON SQUARES (cliii. 
461; cliv. 13).—The beadle—porter was 
probably the more correct term—in the 
Bloomsbury Squares was the Duke of Bed-. 
ford’s servant. His duties, so far as my, 
recollection goes, were more of the character 
of a toll-gate keeper and messenger than the’ 
beadle’s. The bars across the streets on the 
Bedford Estate are probably within the 
memory of many, and, as a youngster, I well 
recollect having a free ride from near Bed- 
ford Square to Euston, this enabling the 
hansom cabby to pass through the ‘‘ gates ”’ 
—which, without a fare, he could not have 
done. I have been told that the ultimate 
abolition of the ‘‘ gates,’’ for which the Duke 
was compensated, was due to the irritation 
they caused to Lord Salisbury when driving 
late from the House to catch his train to Hat- 
field. The lodges mostly remain in situ, and 
in that by Torrington Square and Francis St., 
a big family was born and brought up. The 
accommodation is very small, probably four 
rooms at most. 

Spital Square had its beadle, and a por- 
trait of ‘‘ Old Charlie,”’ the last beadle, and | 
his sentry-box, may be seen at the Bishops- 
gate Institute. 

Generally speaking the Squares would be. 
looked after by the gardener, who would have 
exercised a sort of control. Had it been 
universal, one could pity the lot of some of , 
the beadles, say, the one of Leicester Square ; 
in the days gone by—Old Charlie of Spital 
Square certainly had a busy time, but that 
was due to children and confined to day- 
work. 


W. Manxcutr. 

Lowther Arcade was not, perhaps, on the 
same footing as a Tondon Square, but it had 
its official with top-hat and cane, and loomed 
large in the days of my _ boyhood before 
Coutts’s Bank swept away the glories of the 
toy show in the Arcade. 

Is there not still a similar official at Ely: 
Place? 


Watter E. GAwrTuorp. 
ILLION RIDING (cliv. 10). — I have a 
letter (unpublished) from Gilbert White 
to his father at Selborne dated 9 May (1752), 
in which he requests that Jack Wells should 
meet him at Sunbury, and he adds :—-‘‘ Jack 
Wells should bring a male-pillion.”’ 
Hucu S. GrapsTone, 
Pillion riding could only have been aban- 
doned when roads became suitable for wheels, 
and this condition developed at different dates 
in different districts. In 1828 Robert Hunt, 


\liam Lennox; and ‘ History of 


yeoman of Inkberrow, Worcester, took his 
ride, Maria Lane, of Rous Lench, to her 
new home on a pillion which is still preserved 
by his grandson. The late Dr. Thos. L. 
Smith of Alcester informed me that the 
country between Alcester and Worcester (18 
miles) was for the most part impassable 
except on horseback as late as the 1840's. 
Lord Rosebery was told by the Jast Duke of 
Buckingham that his mother always rode on 
a pillion behind a groom when she travelled 
between Stowe and Wootton (Bucks) at least 
as late as 1830. 


Bletchley. 


“YING” ALLEN (cliv. 10).—This enquiry 
presumbly relates to the sixth and last 
Viscount Allen, known in London as ‘‘ King ”’ 
Allen, but, as he was not born until 1782, his 
“‘yeign ’’? was in the nineteenth century. 
His portrait by D’Orsay hangs on the walls 
of White’s Club. He served in the Peninsula 
under Wellington, and distinguished himself 
at Talavera. He was a friend of Beau Brum- 
mel and of Sir Robert Peel, and had the 
reputation of being able to say ‘‘ the most 
disagreeable things at the most disagreeable 
moment.”’ 
When he was made a bankrupt, and was 


W. 


‘only able to pay 10s. in the pound, a mem- 


ber of White’s, whom he had _ insulted, 


described him as ‘‘ clearly not a King, but 


merely half a sovereign.” 

To him a society lady remarked, ‘‘ What a 
useful thing a title must be! it is as good as 
board wages to you.’? He was a regular 
attendant at the opera, and played the flute 
with such effect that ‘“‘he once so charmed 
a creditor who had come to dun him that the 
man forgot the object of his visit.’ 

He was so particular about his dress that 


‘he sent his cravats to Shrewsbury to be 
| washed. 


He finally fled from creditors, whom his 
music could not charm, to Cadiz, and died at 
Gibraltar in 1846. (See ‘The Beaux of the 
Regency,’ by Lewis Melville; ‘ Fifty Years’ 
Biographical Reminiscences,’ by Lord Wil- 
White's 
Club,’ by the Hon. Algernon Bourke). 

P. D. Munpy. 


INERAL OIL IN ANCIENT WRIT- 
INGS (cliii. 480).—For the early know- 
ledge of bitumen and naphtha we should con- 
sult the article on ‘ Asphalt’ in the Pauly- 
Wissowa ‘ Real-Encyclopadie.” The state- 


‘ments there made are supported by numerous 
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references to ancient writers. Asphalt or him, but he succeeded in getting out of this 
bitumen was used as mortar in the walls of country to France, whence he was traced and 
Babylon. It played the chief part in the eventually captured at Braka near Bremen 
preparation of mummies, and was very When preparing to set off for America. 
largely employed for various medicinal pur- Rennett arrived in London from Harwich 
poses. Indeed, mummy was a part of our| on Saturday, Apr. 24, 1819, in custody of a 
modern materia medica for many centuries police officer. He seemed to have sunk to 
because of its bituminous character. The the lowest depths of despair, made no defence, 
only mineral oil which served for illumina- and was committed to Newgate for trial. At 
tion appears to have been that from a spring his desire the trial was postponed until the 
at Agrigentum (Girgenti) in Sicily, and then next sessions. This took place on Friday, 
only in the neighbouring district, the inhabi- May 28, 1819. The prisoner in his defence 
tants of which used it also for the external read a long statement shewing the wrongs and 
treatment of cattle. Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.’ injuries he had received at the hands of Mr. 
xxxv., 51, 179, writes ‘‘ Incolae. . . utuntur Horsley’s family. He was found guilty and 
eo ad lucernarum lumina olei vice, item ad sentenced by Judge Bailey to seven years’ 
scabiem iumentorum.’’ He observes in the transportation, the severest sentence the law 
same place that naphtha is so extremely , imposed on this offence. 
inflammable as to be useless. Hardouin, in, Rennett was of diminutive stature and 
his commentary on the ‘ Nat. Hist.’ quotes appearance, about thirty-five years old; his 
passages from the medical writer Dioscorides deportment, was respectful, and during the 
(1st century a.p.) and Antigonus Carystius’s reading of his defence he seemed much 
‘ Miribilia ’ (3rd century B.c.) where this sub- affected. Vide contemporary numbers of the 
stitute for the ordinary lamp-oil at Agrigen- (rentlemen’s Magazine, 
tum is mentioned. The general non-use of. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
oil ascribed in the 'QEXTON’S WHEELS (cliv. 10).—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ E.D.D.’ these are a pair of 
wheels of hoop iron about 2ft. 6in. in diam- 
Epwarp BENSLY. eter, revolving at the centre on a pivot. In 
‘““DISHOP OF LOHENGRIN ”’=BISHOP the radii of each wheel were holes numbered 
LONEGREN (cliii. 371, 410, 448). — | 1—3, 4—6, in which six strings were fastened. 
I would thank Mr. ZerrerstEN for correcting | A person who in pre-Reformation — times 
my error at the second reference. It ought intended to honour the B. V. Mary, by keep- 
not to have escaped me that Lund had ceased | ng a Lady Fast—which had always to begin 
long ago to be the seat of an Archbishop. It on one of the six Lady Days in the twelve- 
was such, however, from 1103 or 1104 till} month—would get the sexton to revolve his 
1536. ‘wheel, and thus set the strings in motion. 
Epwarp Bensty. | Whatever was the number attached to the 
; . string the person happened to seize, indicated 
OSEPH CHARLES HORSLEY—KID- the number of the Lady Day upon which he 
_ NAPPED 1818  (cliv. 9).—The kidnap- would begin keeping his Lady Fast. 
ping of Horsley took place on Sunday, Nov. | ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
1, 1818. Two children, a boy and a girl, | 2 ae ’ i 
were taken out in a hand-chaise by a young, 
nere Was a is name wh 
female servant of about seventeen, and she | Mayor of Lyme Regis in 1751, 1754, 1763. He 


was persuaded to leave them by a man who} : Mn 

had vr some time promised = marry her. | seems to have resided at Lyme Regis till about 
He took a place for her in a stage-coach| 1768. He then went to live at W eymouth. 
which was going to Birmingham, gave her! C. W. 
£2, and said he would take the children back’ PATE BOOKS OF COUNTRY PARISHES 
to their parents and join her at Birmingham | (cliii. 459). —- By consulting any Over- 
where they would be married. The man, who} seers’ Handbook, N. I. would easily find “in 
was soon ascertained to be Charles Rennett, a, whose custody the early parish rate books for 
married man and a relation of Mrs. Horsley, country parishes ’’ should be, but where they 
left the little girl in the chaise and ran away may be consulted in the many and_ varied 
with the boy—-this being his vengeance on Mr. | parishes up and down the country is a prob- 
Horsley for a lawsuit which had been brought lem not easily solved. 

against him. Warrants were issued against, Three years ago a sympathetic ratepayer in 
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Janvary 21, 1928. NOTES AND 
this parish very generously presented us with 
a parish chest, into which were placed what 
books, etc., we possessed ; at the same time an 
appeal was made for al] ratepayers to | ring 
forward any books or papers they might 
possess relating to the parish. Up to the 
present time no one has responded to the 
appeal, although the other day a ratepayer, 
evidently absentmindedly, admitted having 
ratebooks in his house nearly ninety years 
old. A few months ago I picked up in the 
most casual manner a century old ‘* Minute 
Book ’’ for this parish, about which no one 
seemed to have the least knowledge or care. 

This topic might well be associated with 
that about Church inscriptions and the pre- 
servation of village records at cliii. 361, 406, 
427, 446. 

A. Oucutren, 

Seagglethorpe, Malton, Yorks. 

ERCHANTS’ MARKS (cliii. 137, 177, 
250, 359).-- Since my note on this sub- 
ject appeared at the last reference, I have 
seen in the Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, an illustration of a 
sixteenth century brass seal found in the 
Burgh Roods south of the town wall of Lin- 
lithgow. It bears, without any legend, a 
merchant’s mark which is of exactly the same 
form and design as that on the Pownder 
Brass (1525) at Ipswich, saving that the 
initial gothic © on the stem is omitted, and 
the initials I. (. are substituted one 
on either side of the stem. The figure 
four and the two X’s ave identical. This is 
the first instance that I have seen of two 
marks of the same design, though many are 
very nearly alike. As the centuries are the 
same, can there be any connection between 
them ? 

Water EK. Gawrnorp. 

9%, High Road, N.2. 


ONGS ABOUT SOLDIERS (cliv. 9). — 
Titles that occur to me are ‘ Soldiers 
of the Queen,’ ‘The Coon Drum-Major,’ 
‘The Chocolate Major,’ and ‘ The Ragtime 
Soldier Man.’ 
J. ARDAGH. 
UTHOR WANTED (cliii. 426; cliv. 16)—The 
phrase wanted is Meredith’s, as_ Pror. 
Bensty suggests, but it belongs to the descrip- 
tion of Adrian Harley, the “ wise youth,” in 
‘Richard Feverel,’ chapt. i. “‘He had no 
intimates except Gibbon and Horace, and the) 
society of these fine aristocrats of literature | 
helped him to accept humanity as it had been, | 
and was; a supreme ironic procession, with | 
laughter of Gods in the background. Why 
not laughter of mortals also?” ** 
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Old Scotch Songs and Poems. Phonetically 
spelt and translated by Sir James Wilson. 
(Oxford University Press. 18s. net). 

IR James Wilson, as the Foreword to this 

volume by Sir Robert Bruce, President of the 

Burns Federation, reminds us, died in Decem- 

ber, 1926. This beautiful book is thus his last, 

but by no means his least, contribution towards 
the revival of appreciation of the Scottish ver- 
nacular. He had already published three or 
four notable works on Scottish dialects, the 

fruit of his leisure upon retirement, in 1910. 

after a distinguished career in the Indian Civil 

Service—only part, though, of that fruit, for he 

did much work before and during the War on 

the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. His 

object in making this collection—where each 
item is given threefold: as usually printed; 
spelt to represent one or other Scotch dialect; 
and rendered into ordinary English—was to 
give those who cannot, so to say, hear’ the 

Scotch tongue in their ears when they read the 

dialect as commonly presented, a chance to 

catch something of the humour, pathos and 
general force of the poetry which, unless they 
get the sounds accurately, they are sure to miss. 

He is undoubtedly right in giving the pronun- 

ciation, which has been taken from actual 

speech of old country people, as broadly as it 
could well be given, partly because he prob- 
ably renders better so the pronunciation of the 
time when the earlier specimens were produced, 
partly also because the ideal will probably best 
be hit by the stranger through reducing from 

a first exaggeration. The two sounds most diffi- 

cult to the non-Scottish tongue and ear, ei and 

ui, remain to be acquired by listening to native 
speech; the rest may well be mastered from 
these pages. 

Besides its interest and usefulness from the 
point of view of its main purpose, the book 
will be found one of the best anthologies of 
famous popular Scottish verse ever put 
together. Burns is altogether omitted, the 
author having dealt with him sufficiently in an 
earlier volume. 

Three Oxford Ironies. Edited by George 
Gordon. (Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d.) 
“HIS is a member of the series called ‘ The 

Oxford Miscellany ’ and a pleasing number, 
for the ‘Ironies’ are Copleston’s ‘ Advice to 

a Young Reviewer ’; Mansel’s ‘ Phrontisterion * 

and ‘The Oxford Ars Poetica.’ The last gave 

occasion to the little book, through the late 

William Ernst Browning’s liking for it and 

wish that it should be reprinted. It has 

always been attributed to George Murray, an 
undergraduate at Magdalen all, and the 


| present editor has found no reason to counter 


the attribution. Probably Murray had un_ 


' successfully tried for the Newdigate, and his 


poem “ exposes with an attractive mixture of 
shrewdness, impudence, and research, the pet- 
rifying effect of the earlier Newdigate tradi- 
tion,” which in 1853 was strongly archo- 
logical, and drove the would-be poet and his 
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Muse upon nothing but ruins. The ‘ Advice 
to a Young Reviewer’ is very good reading, 
but both the main essay and the specimen 
review of ‘ L’Allegro’ are longer and heavier 
than a modern wit would make them. ‘The 
best things in the little volume are the 
delicious choruses of the German Professors 
in ‘Phrontisterion.’ All this, for modern 
readers, requires annotation and introduction, 
which are excellently supplied by Mr. Gordon, 
in whose preface will be found not only the 

requisite information (and a good story or two , 

by the way) but also a skilful tuning of the 

reader’s mind for enjoyment of this wit of a_ 

period with which we have somewhat lost 

touch. 

AVIIth Century Lyrics. 
Biographies, Bibliographies and Notes by 
Alexander Corbin Judson (University of 
Chicago Press: Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net). 


HIS should be a useful introduction to seven- 
teenth century poetry. The fourteen 
poets from whose work the selection is made | 
are those to be expected, and, for the most | 
part, though not altogether, the pieces chosen 
are also those one would expect. We would, | 
however, have included Crashaw’s Letter to | 
the Countess of Denbigh (preferably in its 
second form). To Herrick are given twice as, 
many pages as to Jonson and Milton, the two ' 
best portioned next to him, and perhaps that 
preponderance is excessive. We would have 
forgone one or two of Milton’s sonnets given 
here in favour of the magnificent lines ‘ On 
Time.” The author of the famous epitaph on 
Charles Uf is commonly known in England as 
Rochester: it would have been better to keep 
to that. and not put “ John Wilmot” in the | 
page-heading. he texts have been modernized 
hoth in spelling and punctuation, but, so far 
as we have tested them, appear sound, though 
in Marvell’s ‘ Horatian Ode.’ the original 
“thorough ’’ should have been kept in 1. 15,} 
which as ‘“ Did through his own side,” reads | 
most uncomfortably. In the poem about the 
Nymph and her dying Fawn is a questionable 
reading— 


“For it was nimbler much than hinds 
And trod as [if] on the four winds,” 


Edited with short 


“if being inserted, as above, within square 
brackets. But this is hardly tolerable, and | 
doubtles the true explanation of the apparently 
defective verse is current pronunciation of 
“four ’’ as a dissyllable. 

The notes supplied do not often amount to 
much. Better are the little biographies, and 
the student will probably find the bibliograph- 
ical notes which follow these Lives yet more 
useful. 


We have received from the London County 
Council Parts 1. and li. of their report, !ndica- 
tion of Houses of Historical Interest in London. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| (with Hudson’s 


Ballads ” 


JANUARY 21, 1928, 


The tormer, giving some account of Ratcliff 
Cross and the Stairs and the explorers who 
started thence, shows the bronze tablet erected 
in commemoration of these navigators in the 
King Edward Memorial Park in 1922; and then 
goes on to give particulars of Canaletto and the 
tablet affixed in 1925 to the house he lived in 
in Beak Street. ‘The latter records the affixing 
of tablets to the house Gladstone occupied in 
Carlton House Terrace; to George Frederick 
Watts’s house, No. 6, Melbury Road, Kensing- 
ton; and to Whistler’s house in Cheyne Walk— 
all in 1925. Each record, as usual, is accom- 
panied by a pleasant and informative essay 
relating to the period of the historical pore 
life with which the house and the tablet are 
concerned, 


Mer. James F. Drake’s Catalogue No. 188 lists 
first editions of modern books. The prize 
among them, marked at $825 is a set of first 
editions of Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’ uncut, in the 
original boards with the paper labels as issued, 
and enhanced in interest hy coming from the 
library of Mr. John Drinkwater, bearing his 
library label, signature and pencil note. We 
were interested to observe that the hcok which 
‘Crystal Age’ bearing the 


| author’s autograph), is to cost next most to 


this is a large paper copy signed by author 
and artist of ‘When We Were Very Young’ 
(A. A. Milne and FE. H. Shepard) and_ priced 
$275. Mr. Drake has a copy of Gay’s ‘Fables’ 
with Blake’s Plates (5100); a first edition of 
Butler’s ‘The Way of all Flesh ’ ($125); some 
good first editions of Conrad, and first editions 
ot the set of Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, 19 
vols. with the complete series of 100 plates, 74 
of which are by George Cruikshank ($250). 
We observed that first editions of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s ‘Stray Leaves from Strange Litera- 
ture’ and ‘Some Chine-e Ghosts’? are offered 
respectively for °90 and $100. A rare book 
worth noting is ‘“ Poems from the Arabie and 
Persian: with Notes, by the Author of Gebir ” 
(W. S. Landor) priced $175, and another fine 
item is a first edition of Swinburne’s ‘ Poems 
with an autograph inscription 
hy the author (8250). There is single 
Yrollope first edition—‘The Vicar of Bull- 
tampton’ in the original paper covers (8100). 


Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributers are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

The Pubiisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free 
Wrcombe, in the 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
County of Bucks. 
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